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NIOBE. 





Y 
men 


{Statue of Niobe.] 


Ntose, the daughter of Tantalus, according to the 
ancient story, was blessed with seven sons and as many 
daughters, In the pride of her heart she dared to 
triumph over the goddess Leto or Latona, who had only 
two children, Apollo, and Artemis, called by the Romans 
Diana. To punish Niobe for her insolence, Apollo and 
Diana destroyed all her children with their arrows ; and, 
according to some stories, the wretched mother was 
turned into stone through grief, and even the solid rock 
0g ~ to shed tears. Pausanias, a Greek writer 
ox, II, 





of the second century of our era, who tas fond of old 
marvellous tales, tells us that on Sipylus, a mountain of 
Asia Minor, he saw this Niobe of stone. “ When you 
are near it,” says he, “it is nothing but a steep rock, 
bearing no resemblance at all to a woman, much less to 
one weeping. But when you are at some distance, you 
might imagine it to be the figure of a female weeping 
and in great distress.” 

The story of Niobe became a favourite subject for 
sculptors ; and it is not improbable that there were once 
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several groups representing the mother and her children. 
Pliny speaks of one being in a temple of Apollo at 
Rome in his time :—* It is doubtful whether Scopas or 
Praxiteles made the dying Niobe and her children.” 4 

There is now extant a very large number of short Greek 
pieces in verse, commonly called epigrams, though they 
do not properly mean epigrams in our sense of the word. 
They are rather short pieces, such as would be appro- 
priate for inscriptions on temples, statues, &c., or merely 
such lines as we often see written in albums, or to com- 
memorate briefly some particular event, or to express 
concisely some sentiment; and they do not necessarily 
terminate with any pointed saying or witticism. Several 
of these epigrams refer to some figure or figures repre- 
senting Niobe, or Niobe and her children. One of 
them, in two lines, runs thus :— 

“ The Gods turned me while living into stone, but out 
of stone Praxiteles has restored me to life.” 

This was evidently -intended to express the writer’s 
admiration of some piece of seulpture to which the chisel 
of Praxiteles had given a living and breathing form. 

But there is another longer inseription which alludes 
more particularly to some group of which the Niobe, 
now at Rome, seems to have been a part; or at least 
there can be little doubt that the following lines refer to 
a similar group :— 

** Daughter of Tantalus, Niobe, hear my words which 
are the messengers of woe ; listen to the piteous tale of 
thy sorrows. Loose the bindings of thy hair, mother of 
arace of youths who have fallen beneath the deadly 
arrows of Phebus. Thy sons no longer live. But 
what is this? I see something more, The blood of thy 
daughters too is streaming around, One lies gt her 
mother’s knees; another in her lep; a third on the 
earth; and one clings to the breast : ene gazes stupified 
at the coming blow, and one crouches down to avoid the 
arrow, while another still lives. But the mother, whose 
tongue once knew no restraint, stands like a statue, 
hardened into stone.” 

Among the various figures still extant, whieh are sup- 
posed to belong to the group of the Niobe, it is not easy 
to say which are genuine parts of the whole, and which 
we not. It seems probable that the mother with one 
f her daughters formed the centre, and that other 
‘igures were arranged on each side. It has further been 
conjectured that the whole occupied the tympanum or 
pediment of a temple, as the great figures of the Theseus, 
flissus, &c., in the Elgin collection, decorated the pedi- 
ment of Minerva’s temple at Athens. One eritic has 
gone so far as to deny the possibility of the group of 
Niobe and her daughters having been placed in the pedi- 
ment of a temple, because there would be no room for 
the angry deities whose arrows are piercing the children 
of Niobe; as if the whole impression produced was not 
infinitely greater, because the angry deities are unseen, 
The fact is, that to any one who knew the story of 
Niobe, the mere sight of the complete group would tell 
the tale at once:—‘“ That they are the sons and 
daughters of Niobe, who, in the bosom of their mother, 
or near her, sink beneath the arrows of the deities, or 
try to escape from them, we see by a single glance at 
this group of figures, who are in various attitudes—falien, 
falling, flying, or trying to hide themselves, full of anguish 
and despair ; while the colossal figure of the mother stands 


in the midst, expressive of the deepest agony *.” 





WANDERING ITALIANS. 


Tur attention of most of our readers must have been 
excited by the poor Italian boys that frequent our streets, 
selling images, playing organs, or exhibiting monkeys, 
land tortoises, and white mice. This numerous class is 
found, and generally in greater numbers than with‘us, 





* Thiersch, p, 316, 
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in France, in Germany, even in Russia, and in other 
continental countries. They are not less remarkable on 
account of their dark expressive countenances, and pic- 
turesque appearance, than from their quiet, inoffensive 
conduct. It is'very rare to find in any one of the many 
countries to which these wanderers repair, a single proof 
of a crime or serious offence of any kind committed by 
them. ‘This is a circumstance the more to be wondered 
at, as they for the most part leave their homes in very 
tender years, and are frequently exposed to the privations 
and temptations of extreme poverty. Those among 
them who are venders of images, by selling for a few 
pence the plaster busts of great men and casts from 
ancient works of art, may pretend to the dignity of 
traders, and even have the merit of improving and pro- 
pagating a taste for the fine arts; while those who exhibit 
the different animals may awaken an interest for natural 
history, by showing the docility of those creatures who 
haye learnt obedience to man. As a body, if they are to 
be held as vagrants, they must be considered as the most 
inoffensive and amusing of vagrants. 

The venders of images come almost without an excep- 
tion from the territory of Lucca, in Tuscany, not many 
miles from Florence. ‘The way in which their companies 
are formed is this:—One, or sometimes two men, who 
possess the art of casting figures in moulds, propose a 
campaign; and having collected a number of poor boys, 
of whom they become the captains, leave their native 
valley and cross the Apennines and the Alps, marching 
in a little corps of ten, twelve, or fifteen. The writer of 
this account onee walked over the Alps by the road of 
Mount Cenis, with a eompany of this sort, from whose 
chief he learned many particulars as to the modes 
of their proceeding. ‘Their moulds or forms, with a few 
tools, had been despatched before them by the waggon 
to Chambery, the capital city of Savoy, where they pro 
posed to make their first sojourn. They find the plaster 
and other simple materials requisite for the formation 
of their figures, in nearly every large town to which they 
go; and they neyer fix their quarters for any length of 
time, except in large towns. On arriving, therefore, at 
Chambery, the artist, or the principal of this company, 
haying received his moulds, would set to work, despatch- 
ing the boys who were with him through the city and 
the little towus and villages in the neighbourhood, to sell 
the figures which he could rapidly make. When the 
distance permitted, these boys would return at night 
with the fruits of the day's sale to their master, who 
lodged and fed them; but it would often happen, when 
they took a wider range among the mountains and valleys 
of Savoy, that they would be absent for several days, 
under which circumstances they would themselves pur- 
chase their cheap food and shelter out of the money they 
might obtain for the goods they disposed of. When the 
market beeame languid in and about Chambery; the 
master would pack off his moulds and tools for Geneva, 
and follow them on foof with his little troop, each of 
whom would carry some few figures to sell at the towns 
and villages on the road to that city. At Geneva, he 
would do as he had done at Chambery; and when that 
neighbourhood was supposed to be supplied, he would 
transfer himself and his assistants in the same way to 
some other place. About nine months afier passing the 
Alps with him, the narrator found his old fellow-traveller, 
the image-maker, at Fontainebleau, in the forest of that 
name. He was busily at work, with only two boys in 
the town with him; the rest being scattered about the 
country. By this time he had crossed the Jura moun- 
tains, traversed the greater part of France, and was on 
the point of going to Paris, whence he intended to work 
his way, by Amiens and Calais, to England, where he 
promised himself a golden harvest. His brother, who 
had been absent from home several years, was with a 
corps similarly constituted, exploring the less populous 
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rovinces of Russia. This man himself had already 
deen into Germany as far as Leipsic. He was intelligent, 
industrious in his way, exceedingly sober, and well 
behaved*, and spoke very good Italian, as indeed did 
all his boys, being Tuscans born. The image venders, 
indeed, are, as we had said, nearly without an exception, 
natives of Tuscany, where even the poorest of the people 
speak a graceful and pure language. The rest of the 
wandering Italians ‘use different patois, or dialects, 
according to the plates from which they come, and are 
scarcely to be understood by the Italian scholar who has 
not lived among them. 

After the Lucchesi, or natives of Lucca, these itine- 
rants may be classed generally under two heads—moun- 
taineers from the Apennines, and mountaineers from the 
Italian ridges and valleys of the Alps. Lower Italy, or 
the kingdom of Naples, the states of Rome, and those 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, rarely send forth any of 
these emigrants; but we find these troops formed in 
great numbers, going on towards Lombardy, in the 
states of Parma. A great part of this territory, which 
is now allotted to Maria Louisa, the widow of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, is occupied by the rude Apennines, where 
the poverty of the soil and the severity of the climate are 
such as are hardly expected to exist in Italy. On the 
northern side of these mountains the corn, scantily sown, 
is not ripe till September; and frequently, even when it 
has escaped the effect of the heavy rains and torrents, 
which occasionally wash away the soil and the ridges 
and walls which they are obliged to build on the decli- 
vities to retain it, the grain never comes to healthful 
maturity. In some seasons the rush of waters down the 
precipitous sides of these mountains is so tremendous 
that the terraces are destroyed and the soil washed away 
to the bare rock. At other times hurricanes whirl the 
earth and its produce into the air. In both cases, years 
of labour and ingenuity, to render their mountainous 
territory susceptible of cultivation, are destroyed, and 
families and whole districts are reduced to extreme 
misery. The other scanty resources of these poor pea- 
sanits of the Apennines are a produce of chesnuts, and 
the cutting of wood, which as they have no roads to 
transport it by, is employed almost wholly for purposes of 
fuel and charcoal. Some favoured individuals possess 
a few flocks of sheep in the lower, and of goats in the 
upper, parts of the mountains. 

To procure, therefore, that subsistence which their 
own country does not afford, these people emigrate in 
various directions, and in the exercise of various callings. 
The emigrations of most of them are very temporary ; 
and it may be mentioned here, that, rude as is their 
home, even those who emigrate for longer periods of 
time invariably propose to return to it, as soon as they 
shall have made some money. A curious fact is, that 
each district has, and has had for many generations, its 
pecuiiar professions and line of emigration, never inter- 
fering with those of another district. From the wild 
tract of country (a length of nearly thirty English miles), 
which from the town of Berceto extends along the ridge 
of the Apennines to the western side of the Duchy of 
Modena, the male population go to the island of Corsica, 
where they employ themselves as agricultural labourers 
and wood-cutters. On account of the distance some of 
these stay away two or three years at a time. In the 
tract immediately beneath this, the men repair every 
year to labour in the corn-fields in the unhealthy and 
almost pestilential maremme, or marshes of Tuscany, 

* During the jealousies and deadly hatred that distracted Italy 
in the middle ages, and prepared the servitude and misery of that 
beautiful country, the Lucchesi obtained a very bad name; and it is 
curious to observe how loag the recollection of this has lasted among 
the people, for to this day, a man of Lucca, if asked where he comes 
from, always replies, “Vi sono de’ buoni, e de’ cattivi dappertutto— 
sono Lucchese per servirla,’”’ or, “There are good and bad people 
every where. I am a Lucchese at your service |"" 
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whence many of them are sure to return with mal-aria 
fevers. ‘The sobriety, the abstemiousness of these men— 
the privations to which they submit to save a little 
money—the wonderfully little on which they live, fill an 
Englishman with astonishment. Their sole object is to 
return home with their savings; to add to the sum of 
which, both those from Corsica and those from Tuscany, 
occasionally addict themselves to a little sly or contraband 
trade. The articles they import are chiefly salé and 
gunpowder—articles which the petty governments of 
Italy have, in their wisdom, thought fit to monopolize. 
The articles which they export into Tuscany are chiefly 
rags for the manufacture of paper, which export, by the 
same wisdom, the government of Parma prohibits or 
loads with tremendous duties, in order to encourage the 
paper manufactories of its own states. In these smug- 
gling operations, whose full success can only give them 
each a few shillings of profit, the poor peasants undergo 
the greatest hardships and dangers; for to avoid the 
lines of frontiers and custom-houses, and all those who 
might interfere with their trade, they gain their homes 
by traversing the wild and deep ravines, and the loftiest 
and least frequented crests of the Apennines, where they 
are occasionally buried in the snow or carried away by 
the whirlwind, and still more frequently detained whole 
days in some savage, isolated spot, by the inclemencies 
of the climate. 

The districts of Borgo Val di Taro, the villages of 
Bardi, Compiano, Bedonia, &c. still in the Duchy of 
Parma, and on the Apennines between Parma and 
Genoa, have considerably more resources and more pro- 
ductive lands than those we have described. Here 
indeed we find well cultivated farms, rich pastures, and 
an appearance of comparative prosperity ; but still the 
means are insufficient to the support of the population ; 
they consequently emigrate in great numbers. These 
districts, indeed, furnish many of those wandering Italian 
boys that we see about our streets, to whom we par- 
ticularly alluded at the opening of this little account. 

Some of those who wander from home with animals 
engage themselves in England and other countries, in 
the service of the proprietors of menageries. One of the 
sufferers, from the fury of the celebrated elephant in 
Exeter "Change a few years ago, was a native of Com- 
piano, who had his ribs broken by the trunk of the 
maddened quadruped. But by far the greatest number 
in this profession perambulate on their own account, 
with monkeys, dogs, bears, camels, and hyenas. Those 
of them who come to England generally confine them- 
selves to monkeys, probably on account of the difficulty 
and expense of the voyage. The extreme. poverty in 
which these people are when they prepare for a first 
emigration, puts it out of their power to provide these 
animals themselves. There are, therefore, certain men 
who have made money in the calling, and no longer 
wander themselves, whom they call proveditori or pro- 
viders, and these sell, or let out to them on certain con- 
ditions, the creatures which the emigrants are in need of. 
And here also frequently occurs a curious co-operation 
of capital and labour; four of these poor fellows will buy 
one bear among them, and hold the property on the 
tenure of what they call “a paw a-piece” (una zampa 
per uno). Two of them leading it from one country to 
another, and showing it together, divide the profits 
equally, and then save or remit given proportions of the 
profits to the two proprietors at home. One of their 
proveditori, a certain Rossi of Compiano, is now a man 
of much substance, with considerable landed property in 
the Apennines. He is the greatest speculator in his line, 


frequently importing his animals direct from Africa. 
On the Continent, a few years since, if you asked any of 
these itinerants whence they came, and who hed pro- 
vided them, you were pretty sure to be told that they 
In their native moun- 
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were Rossi of Compiano’s men. 
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tains, if you inquire of their families or their wives, 
whom they always leave at home, where an absent rela- 
tive or husband is, the almost infallible answer is, in 
their dialect, “EE ped mondo cd & commedia,” in good 
[talian, “E pel mondo con la commedia,” or in English, 
‘* He is wandering about the world with the comedy.” 
These simple people give the elevated name of comedy 
to the gambols of monkeys and the dancing of bears. 
Besides dancing bears, these itinerants from Compiano, 
Bedonia, and Bardi had dancing cocks, which we do not 
remember ever to have seen with them in England, and 
of late years, only rarely with them on the Continent. 
The way in which they taught this courageous bird to 
dance was this: They took a flag-stone surrounded by 
high rims of stone or clay, or a large round earthen pan 
with a flat bottom, and placed it over a small slow fire ; 
then, having cut or secured the cock's wings, and pro- 
tected his feet and spurs by a piece of cloth on either 
leg, they put him down on the confined arena from 
which he could not escape, and while one man played a 
lively tune on some instrument, another blew the fire 
under the pan or stone. As soon as the cock felt the 
heat under his feet he naturally began to lift them up; 
and this he did quicker and quicker as the heat increased, 
until the rapidity of their motion represented a dance. 
It was not necessary often to repeat this cruel lesson, for 
after two or three rehearsals of this sort, the cock, 
wherever he might be placed, would begin to lift up his 
legs or dance as soon as the music, which had formerly 
been an accompaniment to his sufferings, began to play. 
The more troublesome or more dangerous bear received 
his rudiments in much the same manner. His fore-legs 
were left in their natural state, and his hind ones were 
protected by a sort of leather boot or sandal. He was 
then ‘put upon a heated flag-stone, when he naturally 
raised Iris fore-paws in the air, and then moved his hind- 
legs up and down to avoid the heat. 

The most interesting trait in the character of these 
inoffensive wanderers is their never-failing attachment 
to their mountain homes. Go where they will, let them 
be as fortunate as they may, they rarely or never think of 
a permanent settlement, but look back to Italy and the 
Apennines as the place of their rest. The object of all their 
toils and travels, their great and their sole ambition, is 
to become the owners of a house and a little bit of land, 
if not on the precise spot, at least in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages in the mountains where 
they were born. In the natural course of things, many 
never attain the desired goal ; some of the wanderers fall 
far from home, victims to the severity of the climate as in 
Russia, or to its unhealthiness in other places ; some are 
unfortunate in their animals, or in the tracts of country 
they may have chosen to explore ; some, though very few, 
are improvident, and die abroad in wretchedness, or re- 
turn home as indigent as they first set forth. But still, 
there are continually instances, after years of wandering, 
of these men returning to their native villages in the 
possession of a comfortable independence. It may be 
conceived, that from the poverty of the country and their 
humble notions and way of living, a small sum of money 
will suffice for this independence. The first thing they 
do under these fortunate circumstances is to purchase a 
piece of ground where they erect a little house ; and the 
few foreign travellers who have visited this particular 
mountainous district, must have observed and admired 
that their houses are built in a better style than the 
rugged cottages of their neighbours, and that notions of 
snugness, domestic comfort, and cleanliness have been 
imitated from England, Germany, and other distant 
countries in which the poor itinerants have lived. The 
returned wanderers become the oracles of their neigh- 
bourhood. They can talk of foreign countries, and 
cities, and habits of life, and relate all the adventures 
they encountered on their travels, The fame and the 
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magnificence of London, and much that is glorious 
and good in us as a nation, as far as it could impress the 
limited, uncultivated faculties of such persons, have been 
thus sounded from one end to the other of the moun- 
tains in the Duchy of Parma. 





[Portrait of an Italian exhibiting in London.] 





Utility —That useful knowledge should receive our first 
and chief care, we mean not to dispute. But in our views of 
utility, we may differ from some who take this position. 
There are those who confine this term to the necessaries and 
comforts of life, and to the means of producing them. And 
is it true, that we need no knowledge, but that which clothes 
and feeds us? Is it true, that all studies may be dispensed 
with, but such as teach us to act on matter. and to turn it to 
our use? Happily, human nature is too stubborn to yield 
to this narrow utility. It is interesting to observe how 
the very mechanical arts, which are especially designed to 
minister to the necessities and comforts of life, are per- 
petually passing these limits; how they disdain to stop at 
mere convenience. A large and increasing proportion of 
mechanical labour is given to the gratification of an elegant 
taste. How simple would be the art of building, if it limited 
itself to the construction of a comfortable shelter. How 
many ships should we dismantle, and how many busy trades 
put to rest, were dress and furniture reduced to the standard 
of convenience. This “utility” would work great changes 
in town and country, would level to the dust the wonders of 
architecture, would annihilate the fine arts, and blot out 
innumerable beauties, which the hand of taste has spread 
over the face of the earth. Happily, human nature is too 
strong for the utilitarian. It cannot satisfy itself with the 
convenient. No passion unfolds itself sooner than the love 
of the ornamental. The savage decorates his person, and 
the child is more struck with the beauty, than the uses cf 
its raiment. So far from limiting ourselves to convenient 
food and raiment, we enjoy but little a repast which is not 
arranged with some degree of order and taste; and a man 
who should consult comfort alone in his wardrobe, would 
find himself an unwelcome guest in circles which he would 
very reluctantly forego. We are aware that the propensity 
to which we have referred, often breaks out in extravagance 
and ruinous luxury. We know that the love of ornament is 
often vitiated by vanity, and that, when so perverted, it 
impairs, sometimes destroys, the soundness and simplicity of 
the mind, and the relish for true glory. Still, it teaches, 
even in its excesses, that the idea of beauty is an indestruc- 
tible principle of our nature, and this single truth is enough 
to put us on our guard against vulgar notions of utility. — 
W. E. Channing, D.D. ‘ On the Importance and Means of 
a National Literature.’ 


Legal Age.—The law of England not making portions of 
a day, except in cases in which it becomes necessary to ascer- 
tain the priority of distinct events occurring on the same 
day, as the execution of several deeds, &c., a person is of full 
age who has lived during some part of every day necessary 
to constitute a period of twenty-one years. Thus a person 
born at eleven o'clock at night on the 1st of January, will be 
of age immediately after the midnight between the 30th and 
31st of December, although he will then want forty-seven 
hours of comping Seep years.— Manning's Proceed- 
ings in Courts of Revision. 
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THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD, 
[From the Menageries, vol, I.] 





; ; LON ae nee 
[Child preserved by a Dog.] 
Tue convent of the Great St. Bernard is situated near 
the top of the mountain. known by that name, near 
one of the most dangerous passages of the Alps, between 
Switzerland and Savoy. In these regions the traveller 
is often overtaken by the most severe weather, even 
after days of cloudless beauty, when the glaciers glitter 
in the sunshine, and the pink flowers of the rhododen- 
dron appear as if they were never to be sullied by the 
tempest. . But a storm suddenly comes on; the. roads 
are rendered impassable by drifts of snow; the ava- 
lanches, which are huge loosened masses of snow or ice, 
are swept into the valleys, carrying trees and crags of 
rock before them. The hospitable monks, though their 
revenue is scanty, open their doors to every stranger 
that presents himself. To be cold, to be weary, to be 
benighted, constitute the title to their comfortable shel- 
ter, their cheering meal, and their agreeable converse. 
But their attention to the distressed does not end here. 
They devote themselves to the dangerous task of search- 
ing for those unhappy persons who may have been 
overtaken by the sudden storm, and would perish but 
for their charitable succour. Most remarkably are they 
assisted in these truly Christian offices. They have a 
breed of noble dogs in their establishment, whose extra- 
ordinary sagacity often enables them to rescue the 
traveller from destruction. Benumbed with cold, weary 
in the search for a lost track, his senses yielding to the 
stupifying influence of frost, which betrays the ex- 
hausted sufferer into a deep sleep, the unhappy man 
sinks upon the ground, and the snow-drift covers him 
from human sight. It is then that the keen scent and 
the exquisite docility of these admirable dogs are called 
into action. Though the perishing man lie ten or even 
twenty feet beneath the snow, the delicacy of smell 
with which they can trace him offers a chance of escape. 
They scratch away the snow with their feet; they set 
up a continued hoarse and solemn bark, which brings 
the monks and labourers of the convent to their assist- 
ance. To provide for the chance that the dogs, without 
human help, may succeed in discovering the unfortu- 
nate traveller, one of them has a flask of spirits round 
his neck, to which the fainting man may apply for sup- 
port; and another has a cloak to cover him. These 
wonderful exertions are often successful; and even 
where they fail of restoring him who has perished, the 
dogs discover the body, so that it may be secured for 
the recognition of friends; and such is the effect of the 
temperature, that the dead features generally preserve 
their firmness for the space of two years. One of these 
noble creatures was decorated with a medal, in com- 
memoration of his having saved the lives of twenty-two 
persons, who, but for his sagacity, must have perished. 
Many travellers who have crossed the passage of St. 
Bernard, since the peace, have seen this dog, and have 
heard, around the blazing fire of the monks, the story 
of his extraordinary career. He died about the year 1816, 
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in an attempt to convey a poor traveller to his anxious 
family. The Piedmontese courier arrived’ at St. Ber- 
nard in a very stormy season, labouring to make his 
way to the little village of St. Pierre, in the valley 
beneath the mountain, where his wife and children 
dwelt. It was in vain that the monks attempted to 
check his resolution to reach his family. They at last 
gave him two guides, each of whom was accompanied 
by a dog, of which one was the remarkable creature 
whose services had been so valuable to mankind. De- 
scending from the convent, they were in an instant over- 
whelmed by two avalanches; and the same common 
destruction awaited the family of the poor courier, who 
were toiling up the mountain in the hope to obtain some 
news of their expected friend. They all perished. 

A story is told of one of these dogs, who, having 
found a child unhurt whose mother had been destroyed 
by an avalanche, induced the poor boy to mount upon his 
back, and thus carried him to the gate of the convent. 
The subject is represented in a French print, which we 
have copied. 





ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF HARD WORDS. 
Ir is often a subject of embarrassment to many well- 
informed persons, that they’ feel themselves unable to 
pronounce certain hard words, according to what is es- 
teemed the correct, way. Hence it may happen that in 
reading or conversation they may sometimes expose 
themselves to the ridicule of persons much more ignorant 
than themselves, who, however, possess the advantage 
of being thought able to pronounce hard words in the 
orthodox fashion. Ridicule and sneers are indeed pow- 
erful weapons, even in the hands of a fool ; and the wisest 
men are sometimes glad to escape from an adversary, who 
is only invincible because he has not sense enough to 
know when he is beaten. Though we must allow that 
it is very useful to have a certain fixed way of pro- 
nouncing words, just as it is useful to have certain fixed 
names for things, we shall endeavour to show, for the 
benefit of those who feel apprehensive about mispro- 
nouncing a word, that there are very few, if any, who 
can altogether avoid such errors; that the standard 
of right pronunciation is sometimes very difficult to fix, 
and also very difficult to express to the eye; and that, in 
a very great number of cases, it is of no importance at 
all in which way a word is pronounced. We shall also 
give a few rules, that may be of use to some of our 
readers. 

The class of words that causes most difficulty to 
readers, consists (1) of Greek and Roman names of per- 
sons and places, or (2) of terms in natural history, 
architecture, mineralogy, &c., which are compounded of 
Greek and Latin words. As for real Latin, or French, 
or German words which may be occasionally introduced 
into a work, either when we give the title of a book, 
or in any other case where it is necessary, the truth is, 
that not one man in fifty will pronounce them all right, 
and no man can pronounce them right unless he is 
acquainted with the languages to which each foreign 
word belongs. Ifa person then mispronounces a word 
of this class, it only shows that he has not had the oppor- 
tunity of learning the foreign language; which can 
hardly be made a subject of reproach, especially to those 
whose means are limited. We shall now speak more 
particularly of the first class of words, comprehending 
real Greek and Roman names, which must necessarily 
often occur in the Penny Cyclopedia. 

There are two things to be observed in pronouncing a 
word. One is the sound which we give to each letter, 
or rather to each syllable ; and the second is the stress 
or emphasis by which some particular syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest. Thus, in the words Abdéra, 
abdémen, which occur in No. 2, the reader cannot fail 
to pronounce them right, if he only lays the emphasis 
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on the second syllable. The word abdomen, used to 
designate a particular part of the body, is almost become 
a part of our language; yet it is a real Latin word, and 
according to the principles of that language should be 
pronounced, as we have marked it, abdémen. Some, 
however, must have heard many very excellent medi- 
cal ment pronounce the word, dbdomen. We merely 
mention this to show that persons who have spent 
much money on their education, cannot always avoid 
even the most trifling error. Occasionally we hear from 
the pulpit Thessalinica instead of Thessalonica, the 
name of a town in Macedonia, which occurs in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Owing to a mistake, the accent was 
omitted in Abdéra and abdémen in the first impressions 
of No. 2 of the Cyclopedia; but this is now corrected, 
and we shall always, whenever a real Greek or Latin name 
occurs at the head of an article, mark with an accent 
thus (‘), the syllable, which is to be distinguished from 
the rest in the pronunciation. Such words as Archi- 
médes, Apollodérus, A pollénius, Aristimenes, may serve 
as examples. It should be remarked, that in such a 
word as Archimédes, the accent which is placed on the 
third syllable shows that it is to be pronounced distinct 
from the following—Ar-chi-méd-es, not Ar-chi-médes ; 
in like manner Arist-dm-en-es, not Arist-dm-enes, 

A great number of Greek proper names end in ws, pre- 
ceded by a vowel: Méne-ld-us, Agési-ld-us, E’richthé- 
ni-us, Dari-us, &c. ; and in all these cases the vowel which 
precedes us, forms a separate syllable. The accent shows 
whether we must lay the chief stress on the vowel preced- 
ing us, or on some syllable further from the end of the 
word. It will be observed that in three of the instances 
which we have just given, each word, owing to its length, 
has a double accent, which is the case in such English 
words as contémpordneous, insurmountable. Many 
Greek names of towns end in ia (two syllables), as Sa- 
maria, Philadelphia. The reader will see that we have 
marked these words to be pronounced with the emphasis 
on the last syllable but one— Philadelphia, not Philadél- 
phia, &c., and this is quite correct. Yet the practice in our 
churches is to pronounce these words with the accent on 
the last syllable but two; and it would not, perhaps, be 
thought a proof of very good sense, if the clergy were to 
introduce that mode of pronunciation, which most of 
them know to be correct. Usage has so entirely got 
the better of the correct practice, that it would be con- 
sidered only foolish pedantry to say, Philadelphia. 

Many persons pride themselves on a little knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, and are very apt to assume a 
superiority over those who know nothing of these 
ancient languages. But it is a fact that ought to be 
distinctly asserted, because it is undeniable, that not 
one tithe of those who study these languages ever 
really learn them well; nor are they competent judges 
of what is right or wrong in the pronunciation of Greek 
and Roman names. Even in our great schools, where 
‘so much attention is paid to what they call prosody, or 
“the art of pronouncing Greek and Latin words cor- 
rectly," many modes of pronunciation are established 
by usage, which no sound critic can approve. 

The other difficulty that remains as to Greek and 
Roman words is;—how are the vowels and consonants to 
be pronounced? In England, we pronounce the vowels 
just as we do in our own language; and, in such words 
as Demdsthenes, Cicero, AE’schines, no mistake can pos- 
sibly be made. But though this practice may be called 
right as far as the usage of this country is concerned, 
it is not certain that in all instances it is the real ancient 
pronunciation, and indeed, in some cases, it is certain 
that it is not. The Germans pronounce the au in such 
words as Paulus, just as we pronounce ow in house, and 
in doing this they follow the practice of their own 
language. ( and # in Latin words are pronounced 
by us just like ein fever: examples, Celius, Cesar: 
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sometimes @ at tlie beginning of a word is pronounced 
like a short e. ‘The consonants present but few difficul- 
ties, if the reader only wishes to know what is the 
established mode of pronunciation in this country, and 
does not inquire what was probably the ancient mode. 
C is pronounced like s before e, i, @; @,; as in Cicero, 
Casaréa; Celius; and in all other cases like &. G is 
generally proriounced like 7 before e, i, e; @; as Gémini, 
&c.: in other cases it is pronounced like g in gander. 
Ch is always protiotinced like our k, as int Achea, 
Archons, Archimédes, JE'schines. H at the beginning 
of all Greek names or words, such as Homter; Hesiod, 
heretic, &c. should always be strongly pronounced, and 
not half suppressed as is the common practice in the 
metropolis and some other patts of England, even 
among many of the edticated. 
{To be continued. ] 





EXECUTION OF MARY STUART. 


Tue 8th of February, 1587, is memorable as the day of 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, in the great hall 
of Fotheringay Castle, in Northamptonshire. The out- 
lines of the history of this unfertunate princess are so 
genetally familiar, that we shall here only recapitulate 
a few dates, in order to place its course the more clearly 
before the mind of the reader. She was the daughter 
of King James V. of Scotland, by his second wife, 
Mary of Lorraine; sister of the Duke of Guise, and 
widow of Louis of Orleans, Duke of Longueville; and 
she was born at the Palace of Linlithgow, on the 7th of 
December, 1542. On the 14th, by the death of her 
father, she became Queen of Scotland in her own right. 
On the 2lst of August followitig she was crowned at 
Stirling. Even before this an active contest had com- 
menced betiveen Henry VIII. of England and his par- 
tizans on the one hand, to procure the young sovereign 
in marriage for his son Edward ; and the Queen Mother, 
Cardinal Beaton, and their faction on the other, to pre- 
serve her for a Fretich, or other continental alliance. To 
protect her from Henry's attempts to obtain possession 
of her person, she was soon after removed by her 
mother, from Stirling to a monastery, situated on an 
island in the Loch of Menteith. In this asylum she re- 
mained till the year 1548, when it was resolved to send 
her to France; the fatal result of the battle of Mussel- 
burgh (or Pinkie), fought on the 10th of September 
preceding between the Regent Arran and the Protector 
Somerset, having excited a stronger fear than ever of 
her falling into the hands of the English, should she 
remain in the country. Accordingly, having been 
brought for that purpose to Dunbarton Castle, she em- 
barked on the Clyde, and arrived safely at Brest on the 
13th of August. At the court of France she received a 
careful education, not only in all the accomplishments, 

but in all the learning of that age; and the fine :apacity 
with which she was gifted py nature enabled her to 
make the happiest return to the efforts of her instructors. 

On the 24th of April, 1558, she was united in marriage 
to the Dauphin, afterwards Francis II., the prince being 

a few months younger than herself. The death of her 

father-in-law, Henry II., on the 10th of July, 1559, 

raised her to the throne of France; but she only enjoyed 

her elevation for about a year and a half, her husband 

dying on the 5th December, 1560. Having also lost her 

mother, who had hitherto acted as regent in Scotland, 

on the 10th of June preceding, and the affairs of that 

country having fallen into great confusion, Mary now 

determined to return to her hereditary dominions ; and 

with that view she embarked at Calais on the 5th of 
August, 1561, and, after a voyage of five days, lended in 

safety at Leith, having escaped the English fleet in a 

fog. On the 29th of July, 1565, she married her rela- 

tion Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, the son of the Earl of 
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Lennox, and, through the countess, his mother, the 
grandson of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of Eng- 
land, from whom Mary herself was also descended in 
the same degree. It was in virtue of this descent that 
she claimed during the life of Elizabeth to be considered 
the heir presumptive to the English crown, That 
crown actually devolved eventually upon her son James 
VI. The assassination, in her presence, of her Italian 
secretary David Rizzio (or more properly Riccio), by 
Lord Ruthven and other conspirators, instigated by her 
husband, took place at Holyrood House on the 9th of 
March, 1566, On the 19th of June following she 
gave birth to a son, afterwards James VI. On the 
10th of February, 1567, Darnley was killed by the 
blowing up of the house called Kirk of Field, in the 
vicivity of Edinburgh, where he lay ill,—an event 
which was unquestionably the result of design, whoever 
were the guilty parties. On the 15th of May, Mary 
became once more a wife, by giving her hand to the 
Earl of Bothwell, the man who was universally accused 
of having been the contriver of the murder of her late 
husband, and who indeed may be said to have been 
since proved to have been the author of that crime. We 
are not perhaps warranted to conclude, as some writers 
appear to have been inclined to do, from this act alone, 
taking all circumstances into consideration, either that 
Mary herself had been a party to the murder, or even 
that she was cognizant of Bothwell’s guilt; but it 
seems impossible to acquit her of a most indecorous and 
profligate indifference as to whether he was guilty or 
no. Her imprudent conduct, to call it by no harsher 
name, brought its punishment after it, in a life hence- 
forth of almost unmixed trouble and sorrow. She was 
soon after shut up by her insurgent subjects in the 
Castle of Loch Leven, where she was compelled on the 
24th of June to sign a renunciation of her crown in 
favour of her infant son. From this imprisonment she 
made her eseape on the 2d of May, 1568, and fled 
to Hamilton Castle, in Lanarkshire, where she was 
soon joined by some thousands of her adherents. But 
the result of the battle of Langside, fought on the 13th, 
in which her forces were completely defeated by the 
Regent Murray, suddenly left her again a helpless 
fugitive. After concealing herself for a few days in the 
house of Lord Herries in Galloway, she took boat at 
Kirkcudbright on the 16th, and putting across the 
Solway landed at Workington in Cumberland. She 
never again set foot on the soil of her native country. 
Queen Elizabeth, who, from their relative political 
position and certain feelings of a more private nature, 
was her rival and her irreconcilable enemy, had now 
got her victim within her grasp, and was not the woman 
to permit her again to escape. Mary had arrived in 
the English territory in a state of nearly entire destitu- 
tion, without a shilling in her pocket, or an article of 
dress except what she wore on her person. After a few 
days she was conducted by Elizabeth’s order to Carlisle, 
from whence, on the 16th of June, she was removed to 
Bolton Castle, the house of Lord Scroop, Warden of the 
West Marches. The honours due to her regal rank were 
at the same time punctiliously paid to her. Here she 
remained till the beginning of the next year, when she was 
transferred to Tutbury Castle in Staffordshire, and com- 
mitted to the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. This 
continued to be her principal place of confinement during 
the remainder of her life, although she spent some short 
periods at Whinfield in Derbyshire, at Chatsworth in the 
same county, at Coventry, at Sheffield, and other places. 
In 1584 the Earl of Shrewsbury was succeeded in the 
office of her gaoler by Sir Drew Drury and Sir Amias 
Powlet. There seems to be conclusive evidence that 


Elizabeth, through her ministers, Walsingham and Davi- 
son, proposed in almost direct terms to these persous 
* to find out some way to shorten the life” of their pri- 
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soner. They however firmly declined to act upon this 
atrocious suggestion. ‘ My answer,” wrote Sir Amias 
Powlet, “ I shall deliver unto you with great grief and 
bitterness of mind, in that I am so unhappy as living to 
see this unhappy day, in which I am required, by direc- 
tion from my most gracious sovereign to do an act 
which God and the law forbiddeth. God forbid I should 
make so foul a wreck of my conscience, or leave so great 
a blot to my poor posterity, and shed blood without law 
or warrant.” It was then resolved to destroy the unfor- 
tunate Queen under the forms of law. In 1585 the Par- 
liament passed an Act declaring that whosoever “ should 
endeavour to raise a rebellion in the kingdom, or attempt 
the Queen’s life, or claimed any right to the crown of 
England,” should be tried by a commission appointed by 
the Queen, and, if found guilty, put to death. It was 
well understood by every body, at the time, that this Act 
was expressly levelled against the Queen of Scots. Ac- 
cordingly, after her papers had been seized and she had 
been removed to Fotheringay Castle, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1586, forty-two commissioners, with five judges 
of the realm, were appointed by letters patent under the 
great seal, on the authority of this Act, to meet at the 
latter place, to try her on the charge of having been a 
party to the conspiracy of Antony Babington and his 
confederates, who, to the number of fourteen, had just 
been executed for a plot against the Queen’s life. Thirty- 
six of the commissioners assembled on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, and after various adjournments, pronounced sen- 
tence on the 25th, in the Star Chamber at Westminster, 
against the accused. This trial exhibited perhaps as ex- 
traordinary an accumulation of substantial injustice and 
oppression as was ever witnessed. It was the fit con- 
clusion of an illegal and tyrannical imprisonment of 
twenty years. Not being a subject of the English 
Crown, Mary could not be brought to trial on the exist- 
ing statute of treasons. But just as little surely could 
she, except by the most outrageous defiance of all reason, 
be made amenable to the provisions of a new act spe- 
cially framed to comprehend her case, while she was 
detained a prisoner in the country by force. Among the 
most active of her judges were Elizabeth's ministers them- 
selves, Lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Walsingham, and 
others, the very men who had been labouring for years to 
effect her destruction, and who, at all events, were the 
acknowledged originators and directors of the present 
proceedings, It was not even pretended that any of her 
jury were her peers. She was allowed nocounsel, The 
letters and other papers, forming the principal evidence 
upon which she was convicted, were not only all of them 
the compositions of others, but were not even a 

Of the witnesses, some, such as Babington, been 
previously put to death, merely the testimony which had 
been extracted frem them before they suffered being ex- 
hibited ; others, such as her secretaries, Nave and Curl, 
although alive, were never confronted with her—their 
written depositions only being produced, Having ob- 
tained her easy object by the verdict of the commis- 
sioners, Elizabeth thought it necessary to go through a 
melancholy farce of dissimulation, without a parallel for 
elaborate and at the same time transparent artifice. At 
last, in the midst of her hypocritical lamentations, she 
uffixed her signature to the warrant of execution, She 
could not at the moment conceal the exultation with 
which her heart was palpitating. “Go,” she said jest- 
ingly to Davison, as she delivered him the fatal docu- 
ment, “ tell this to Walsingham” (who was then sick), 
“though I fear he will die for sorrow when he hears it.” 
She afterwards pretended that the execution took place 
contrary to her intentions; and Davison, whom she and 
her advisers had made their instrument, suffered severely 
for the part which he had been befooled to play, The 
Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, and Cumberland, to 
whom the warrant was directed, arrived at Fotheringay 
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on the 7th of February, 1587, and immediately informed 
Mary that she must prepare for death. She heard the 
announcement with courage and resignation, and asked 
to have a confessor. Even this favour was not granted ; 
but they offered to send to her Dr. Fletcher, the Dean 
of Peterborough, whom she refused to see. She then 
supped, drank to her servants, who pledged her on their 
knees, perused her will, adding certain bequests, and 
retired to rest. Having slept some hours she awoke, 
and spent the rest of the night in prayer. The morning 
being come she dressed herself in a robe of black velvet, 
the richest in her wardrobe, and then retired to her 
oratory, where she remained till the sheriff came to 
summon her to the scaffold. It was placed at the 
upper end of the Hall, having. set’ on it a chair, a 
cushion, and a block covered with. black cloth. Here 
Fletcher began to address her in a violent invective 
against her religion; but she requested him to desist. 
He then delivered a prayer; after which the executioner 
prepared himself to do his office. Her women having 
removed the upper part of her dress, Mary knelt down 
and laid her head on the block, when the executioner at 
two strokes severed it fom her body. By the testimony 
of all who were present, her bearing, at this her last hour, 
was in all respects becoming and magnanimous. We 
ought also to have mentioned that, addressing the crowd 
who stood around, she solemnly declared her innocence 
both of the murder of Darnley, and of any participation 
in Babington’s conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth. 





£ WckSON 
[Portrait of Queen Mary.) 


ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY IN BELZONI’S 
EXHIBITION, 


Anp thou hast walk’d about (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 


Speak! for thou long enough hast acted Dummy, 
Thou hast a tongue—come let us hear its tune ; 

Thou’rt standing on thy legs, above ground, Mummy ! 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 


Tell us—for doubtless thou canst recollect, 
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Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name ? 
Is Pompey’s pillar really a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 


Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 

By vath to tell the mysteries of thy trade , 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue which at sunrise play’d ? 
Perhaps thou wert a priest—if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 
Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d flat, 

Has hob-a-nobb’d with Pharaoh glass to glass ; 
Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 

Or doff’d thine own to let Queen Dido pass : 
Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 
A torch at the great Temple's dedication. 
I need not ask thee, if that hand, when arm’d, 

Has any Roman soldier maul’d and knuckled, 
For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalm’d, 
aan Romulus and Remus had been suckled : -- 

tiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 
Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have above ground seen some strange mutations ; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended, 

New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
March’d armies o'er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 


If the tomb’s secrets may not be confess’d, 
The nature of thy private life unfold :— 
A heart has throbb’d beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have roll’d: 
Have children climb’d those knees and kiss’d that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 


Statue of flesh—immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence! = “ 
Posthumous man, who quitt’st.thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecay’d within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever ? 
O let us keep the soul embalm’d and pure 
In living virtue, that when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 
New Monthty Magazine. 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
Frienp after friend departs ; 
Who hath not lost.a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end ; 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying none were blest. 


md the flight of time,— 
“heal the reign of death,— 
There surely is some blessed clime 

Where life is not a breath ; 
Nor life’s affections, transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire. 


There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love, 
Form’d for the good alone ; 
And faith beholds the dying, here, 
Translated to that glorious sphere! 


Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are past away ; 
As morning high and Righer shines, 
To pure and perfect day ; ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, — 
But hide themselves in heaven’s own light. 


Monraomery. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
§9, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame ? 
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